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BRIEF NOTES NO. 5. 


Jew.—** Abraham is our Father.” 

Jesus.—‘‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham.”’ 

I feel no disposition te detract from the 
character of those illustrious and devoted 
servants of God, who so nobly labored and 
suffered, to,lay the foundation of our Religi- 
ous Society upon the immutable rock of Eter- 
nal Truth—the revelation of the will of God 
in the soul of man. But it will be well that 
we should, avoid the error of the Jews, and 
not content ourselves that George Fox is our 
Father. Tet us constantly remember that 
the standard which alone can lead us on to 
victory is before, not behind us. 

Those worthy fathers in the church were 
pre-eminently obedient, faithful followers of 
the Light,.and careful to discharge every 
duty which was made manifest by that Light. 
But their growth and attainment in religi- 
ous knowledge was gradual and progressive, 
as it has ever beer, both with individuals 
and associations ef men. Outside of the 
manifestations of the Light, they were like 
other men. They were of the world, they 
lived in the world, they were trained and 
educated by the world, and they necessarily 
became, in their measure, the creatures of 
the circumstances by which they were sur- 
rounded. It could not have been otherwise. 
With their eyé single to the Light which was 
afforded to them, it was not proper, and 


would not have been expedient, for them to 
invite greater opposition and persecution, by 
interfering with the custoims'of the age, be- 
yond what they felt themselves imperiously 
called upon todo. Nor does this derogate, 
in the least, from the exalted position which 
they occupied, or lessen the esteem in which 
we ought ever to hold them. 

It was a characteristic feature of that age, 
that writers and teachers of all descriptions 
were extremely self-confident, dogmatical, 
and denunciatory towards each other, and 
to those who were subject to their control. 
Friends were not an exception, for they, too, 
were but men. We ought, moreover, to take 
into the account the well known fact that 
James Naylor and John Perrot were religi- 
ous fanatics, if not at times insane, which led 
them and their followers into other and 
greater inconsistencies than the denial of 
the hat service. Yet it is the latter that is 
so much complained of, while the former are 
too often disingenuously left ont of view. 
For these, and similar reasons; an impartial 
and unprejudiced consideratien of the whole 
ground, would rob the severe denunciation 
of George Fox of much of the force that is 
claimed for it, in regard to rising in time of 
public prayer, if, indeed, it was ever intended 
to apply thereto. 

It would seem, from the views of the ad- 
vocates of the practice, that the Society did, 
from its very commencement, occupy a stand- 
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point, beyond which there can be uo new{ by the exercise of mutual charity, forbear- 
revelation, no change, no progress, uo adap- | ance and love, ove towards another. 

tation of external forms, or disciplinary regu-| It is difficu!t to comprehend how the au- 
lations, to the ever changing circumstances | dience can unite with the supplicant when 
by which it is surrounded. Such an assump-| they cannot unite with his words and senti- 





tion would conflict with the Divine har-! ments. 


mony, whose dispensations have ever been 
progressive and wisely adapted to the then 
present condition, and surrounding circum- 
stance of those to whom they were given.* 

It is strenuously urged that there is a 
vital principle contained in the observance of 
the practice, and that that principle is unify. 
This is perhaps a misnomer. A vital, religi- 
ous principle may, and ever ought to, pro- 
duce uniiy, as one of its happiest effects; but 
it is proper that we should understand what 
-unity is, and how it can he attained. Unity 
is the fesulting effect of liberty, and implies 
freedom to think and to act without restraint. 
It does not necessarily consist in, or require, 
an implicit agreement in sentiment or con- 
duct. It may be obtained by an agreement 
to disagree ; by the mutual exercise of Chris- 
tian charity. Indeed, this is often the better 
way to secure unity, and might prove to be 
80 in the present case. Without the exercise 
of charity and tolerance, unity can hardly 
be expected to exist, and will always be 
broken where these estimable qualities are 
wanting. Unity implies a voluntary concur- 
rence, and cannot be effected by constraint ; 
it would then be involuntary submission. 
Yet, strange as it must appear, the advocacy 
all seem to look to compulsion, censure, or 
disability, in some form, to secure and pre- 
serve this living vital principle of unity,—a 
forlorn hope, surely. 

We are, unhappily, as men and fallible 
creatures, too prone to assume for ourselves 
a seal of truth and rectitude which we would 
be unwiliing to concede to others, and which 
they (perhaps for stronger reasons) could not 
reciprocate with us. It is this trait which 
has subjected us to the keen satire, imputed 
to the little child,—* Orthodoxy is my doxy ; 
Heterodoxy is your doxy.” It is this, too, 
which has led to much of the strife and con- 
tention, much of the persecution, suffering 
and destruction of human life, which has so 
long been a disgrace to professing Christen- 
dom. All must admit the great value of 
unity in a religious organization, and all 
ought to endeavor, by every available means, 
to cultivate and cherish it, not by coercive 
restrietions or disciplinary disabilities, but 

*Nots.—I had written thus far when the Jntelli- 
gencer for the 16th instant was laid on my table, 
containing an essay by my excellent friend Benja- 
min Hallowell, which so fully embraces this part of 
the subject, and presents the argument so much 


better than I can do, that Ican only refer the reader 
thereto. 


one united 
feeling a special impulse to prayer. 
so they must become either sycophants or 
slaves to custom. 




































Or how they can joiv with him in 
invocation without themselves 


To do 


There is another aspect of the question, 


that was alluded to (Intelligencer p. 534 pres- 
ent volume) which I had hoped to feel ex- 
cused from noticing further, but I cannot: 
“How can the audience show their unity 
with any Friend in good standing, who feels 
moved to prayer; but by some form which 
expresses that unity?” The ready answer 
is, no Friend in good standing, who is qual- 
ified and commissioned to approach the 
Throne of Grace, can need, or will desire, 
any expreseion of unity but by a devout and 
reverential silence becoming so solemn an occa- 
sion. 
vated more than a James Naylor and a John 
Perrot: for they who could desire the expres- 
sion of unity from the audience, might be 
induced to formal supplication for the se/f- 
gratification of drawing out such an expres- 
sion—a danger which has too often degraded 
the ministrations of our Religious Society, in, 
common with others, down, far down, below 
the standard which was erected for the ser- 
vice 
unity—a very small germ in the beginning 
—has grown and developed itself until it 
has filled the whole earth; and there stands 
the unrebuked personification of Priestera/t. 
May Friends be willing to accept a timely 
admonition of the danger, is the sincere 
desire of 


Herein is a delusion which has capti- 


of the Trutn. This expression of 


E. MICHENER. 
New Garden, 30th of 12th mo.. 1871. 


cca llnetiemieics 
A COMMUNICATION. 


An unknown person writing to persons un- 
known may need a few words of introduction. 
Permit me therefore, in this communication, 
to be a little personal. Though not nomi- 
nally a member of the Society of Friends, or 
of any other, I have, since early youth, cher- 
ished a decided preference toward the religi- 
ous views and mode of worship of that people 
on whom the light of spiritual truth dawned 
with such clearness two and a quarter cen- 
turies ago. Yet I have felt that, from time to 
time, several important practical errors have 
been comm'tted by them, as a body, which 
have greatly impaired their usefulness and 
resulted in a decline which threatens ultimate 
extinction unless those errors can be removed. 
The constitution of the Seciety, however, is 














lieved it better for the interests of Truth, to 
which alone we owe allegiance, that I should 
maintain an independent position, laboring, | 
as God bestows ability and opens a way by | 
His own power, to promote the cause of pure | 
and undefiled religion, free from sectarian 
bias and restraints. 

I was early persuaded of a call to the min- 
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such as renders any change or reformation | exceptions, but may, I think, be recorded as 
exceedingly difficult, and hence I have be- | 


the judgment of the most impartial observers, 
W hat course, then, does heavenly Wisdom dic- 
tate uader these embarrassing eircumstances ? 
Is it true that the standard of perfection has 
been so nearly reached that we may now 
safely furl the banner of Progress and rest in 
the mansions which our fathers have built? 
Or, granting the principles of Truth un- 
changeable, do not continually changing cir- 


istry and have now for several years exercised | cumstances require frequent variations in their 
the gift, from small beginnings through a} adaption to human wants? Society is far 
slow development, until from a child I have} from what it was two hundred years ago. 
become a young man, and feel that by per-| Charity, rather than persecution, is now the 
severing faithfulness | may in time become | rule in large portions of Christendom. Ought 


the “strong man inthe Lord.” My ministry | 
has been chiefly, although not exclusively, 
among Friends who seem generally to recog- 
nize me as one of their body, in spirit, and 
who sufficiently encourage the freedom which | 
the Gospel of Lové naturally inspires and | 
justifies. 

Some years since I wrote a few articles 
which were printed in the IJniel/igencer, but 
feeling somewhat limited ,by the restraints 
which that paper, as a representative organ, 
deems it proper to impose on its contributors, 





not old grudges, therefore, and traditional 
prejudices to be forgotten, and the doors to be 
thrown open, or at least unlocked, between 
the different apartments in the Lord’s Tem- 
ple? And as it is not atime of war, may not 
a stranger be admitted to the gates of the 
celestial city without a passport, other than 
that which the King himself has given? 
While the cities of our Land are not built 
with walls, why should the churches of the 
Prince of Peace be surrounded with seetarian 
walls and their gates barred with unreasona- 


my interest was withdrawn, and for two years ble fear and prejudice? If it be a sound 
past I have not been a subscriber, though || maxim that “error may safely be allowed 
frequently meet the always welcome pamphlet | expression while Truth is left free to combat 
at Friends’ houses where I visit. My uniform | it,” is it not better to go to the Lord for 
impression, when glancing over its pages, is| weapons and strength, trusting that He will 
that, as the organ of a highly respectable and | raise up judges to defend His heritage and 
intelligent body, claiming to stand in the very | protect His little ones, than to plant and 
front rank of religious progress and reform, | maintain hedges which, if uncalled for, may 
it is quite too meager in original matter) repel friends as well as foes? These are 
adapted ts the living wants of the time,—in | solemn questions, needing not only to be con- 
a word, that it is too faithful a representative sidered but acted upon by those who have in 


of that Society which does not follow the ex- 
ample of Paul, who, “ forgetting the things 
which are behind and reaching forth unto | 
those things which are before, press to- | 
ward the mark for the prize of the high call. | 
ing of God in Christ Jesus.” 

y the confession of many of its warmest 
advocates, the eyes of the Society of Friends 
are, to a large extent, cast backward rather 
than forward, having sadly turned from the 
true and living Light to its reflection from 


trust any influence over the minds of others. 
Epwarp Ryber. 
Brewsters, N. Y., Dee. 31st, 1871. 





From “ Beauties of Upham.” 
BY MARGARET H. MORRIS. 


THE WALDENSES, 


Genoa, Kingdom of Sardinia, 
December, 1852. 


I am writing this letter in the city of 


the minds of those who formerly beheld it.| Genoa, and in sight of the Mediterranean. 
And many who would look forward and who | Genoa, including some small territory around 
wish to go onward unto perfection, are re-| it, was once a republic celebrated for its 


strained from doing so by the fear of offend- 
ing those whose zeal is for the institutions of 
the Fathers more than for the Lord of Hosts. 
These, rather than bear this heavy cross and 
seem to be authors of dissension, gradually 
quench the Light which God hus p!oced 


within them, or withdraw from a oe 


nion where they feel that they have not room 
to grow except after a prescribed pattern. 


These statements are not without numerots | 


wealth, power and wisdom. I went abroad 
into its narrow streets, and beheld its marble 
palaces now defaced by time and sorrow. I 
trod with a melancholy satisfaction the halls 
where its celebrated councils bad assembled. 
There are many things which remiad one of 
its departed greatness. * * * 

Finding at Turin we were not far distant 
from a people who, though few in number, 
occupy an interesting position in religious 
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history, we thought it desirable to visit them. | intelligent countenance, with thesame freestep 
I refer to the Vaudois of Piedmont, better| and look—she was his cousin. At once, 
known as the Waldenses. They are scat | strangers as we were, a thousand thoughts and 
tered on the heights and in the valleys of the | gentle aspirations gathered around these 
Piedmont side of a number of mountains, | flowers that bloomed upon the cliffs, these 
sometimes distinguished as the Cottian Alps, | young but immortal products of the moun- 
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which separate a part of France from Pied- | tains. They showed us the cottage where they 


mont. 


resided, and we went there. The mother of 


I was accompanied in my visit to them by | the boy stood at the door, not the less pleased 


my friend Mr. Thompson, to whose religious 
sympathies and personal attention I owe 
much of the pleasure and beneficial results 
of my long journeys. 

Impelled by kindred recollections and in- 
terests, we went together to the valleys and 
mountains which the Waldenses inhabited. 
There we found a people whose character cor- 
responded with what history had led us to 
expect,—simple in their manners, sincere in 
their religion, firm in their purposes, and giv- 
ing no small evidence of their intelligence. 

it is difficult to conceive of scenery more 
picturesque and sublime than is here pre 
sented ;—a fit residence, as it seemed to me, 
for those who had learned the two great les- 
sons of God and liberty. 

The inhabitants generally spoke the French 
language ; and we found a few persons who 
had command of a broken and imperfect 
English. 

As soon as they learned that we were 
Americans, they recognized at once, as if by 


‘an instinctive impulse, the bond of union and 


sympathy which led us to their secluded 
homes. We learned from them that they 
had not only the church and the school house, 
but also, what I had not expected to find, 
the college ; which, founded in 1837, is now 
in a flourishing condition. 

They had the Bible in their hands; their 
humble and rough pathway in life, had been 
illuminated by the light of Divine truth, 
and the influences of an evil world, kept 
at a distance by labor and poverty, had 
not corrupted them. It was a natural im- 

ulse which led us to climb. their mountain- 
Reights. We ascended cliff after cliff, and 
at every practicable point we found the cot- 
tage. In this rude ascent everything inter- 
ested us,—not only the wild aspects of nature, 
but still more the cottage and its people. 

Among a number of little incidents, I will 
mention one: We met a little boy about 
ten years of age; we talked with him, his 
frank and manly answers pleased us; his 
countenance was fresh with the mountain 
breeze, and his dark eye sparkled with the 
fire of mountain liberty! he seemed like a 
child of the rocks, and a companion of 
eagles. 

fn a few minutes a little girl of nearly the 
me age came along, with the same open and 


with us that we were pleased with the chil- 
dren. 

In a few minutes the father made his ap- 
pearance, and invited us in; and I must be 
permitted to say, though I have been in the 
palaces of kings, my heart beat with «a higher 
and more sacred emotion, when I found my- 
self seated at the hearth of a Waldensian 
cottage. 

I look around the room with deep interest. 
It was obvious that its inmates were poor. 
The man wore a dress of cheap cloth ; but on 
entering into conversation with him, I could 
perceive that it covered a heart which was 
true to its immortal origin,—one which 
tyranny could not break, superstition could 
not bend. A fire, kept alive by small billets 
of wood, blazed feebly upon the hearth. A 
sick daughter lay upon a bed; but a smile 
passed across her pale and meek countenance, 
as she turned her dark eye from the father to 
the strangers, and from the strangers to the 
father. It was a novel scene to her; but she 
seemed to know, by a sort of Waldensian in- 
stinct, that the deep and common sympathies 
of religious and political feeling were at the 
bottom of it. The walls of the cottage were 
rude, but they were not unpleasant to me; 
I had seen such in America, and known per- 
sonally that great excellency of character 
often dwells beneath them. 

The father pointed us to asmall shelf 
filled with books, which he called his library, 
and taking down a large Biblein the French 
language, he showed it to us; and also a 
beautiful copy of the New Testament, in the 
Vaudois dialect, which I could read without 
difficulty. 

He showed us also a number of other re- 
ligious books, some of them in the English 
language, of which he had some knowledge. 
He knew the history of the struggles of re- 
ligion and liberty. He was himself a man of 
prayer. The name of Jesus was dear to him 
as it was to us. And we found, though 
separated by nations and oceans, that our 
hearts, like the mountain-torrents which met 
and mingled in the valley below us, flowed 
together in the unity of a common love of 
freedom, and a common Christian hope. 

Thegperiod of our visit to the Waldenses 
included the Sabbath. Supposing that this 
excellent people might have something cor- 
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responding to our Sabbath-schools and Bible- 
classes, we went at an early hour of the Sab- 
bath-day to their church, which was not far 
distant. It is a neat, substantial edifice, 
painted white, and capable of holding nearly 
a thousand persons. We were glad to see 
that a considerable number of people as- 
sembled together in this early part of the 
day, were engaged in the study of the Bible; 
and that they appeared to listen with atten- 
tion’and interest to the explanations and ex- 
hortations of their pastor. The interest of 
the religious services which took place in the 
course of the day, was repeated and height- 
ened by the social prayer meeting in the 
evening. A large room was closely filled: 
mauy of those who came together had their 
Bibles and hymn-books. One of the number 
read the first chapter of the second epistle of 
Peter—and accompanied it with remarks. 
Others followed, adding such remarks as was 
suggested by the chapter which had been 
read, but making, in every instance, an earn- 
est and experimental application of them. 

At the close of the meeting, many of them, 
among others the cottager and his wife with 
whom we had visited on the mountain, took 
us kindly by the hand. Such is the power of 
religion ; renovating the heart, strengtheniog 
the intellect, and restoring the broken bonds 
of human brotherhood. 

Not far from this delightful place of 
prayer, and in the sight of the church where 
we had worshipped during the day, there is 
a vast naked cliff projecting from the sid: of 
one of the mountain heights. Rising almost 
perpendicularly, and apparently to the height 
of a thousand feet from its base, it throws its 
dark and ragged shadows over the valley be- 
low. I was told that this was one of the rug- 
ged .cliffs to which the Waldensians fled in 
the days of their bitter persecutions. Fol- 
lowed by the soldiers with their sharp weapons 
of death, they climbed to the summit, and 
went out to the projecting points and last 
footholds of this terrible mountain-rock. 
There they stood, the man with gray locks, 
the husband and the wife, the mother and 
the infant on her bosom ; rejecting all com- 

romise, holdigg the truth above life, and 
eaving it to their powerful enemies either to 
concede to them the rights of Christians and 
freemen, or to destroy them. These poor 
people who had learned Christ from the Bible, 
and at their hgmble firesides, without power, 
without wealth, and with but little education, 
may be said, nevertheless, in some important 
sense at least, to have held in their Winds the 
destinies of Christianity. God gave them 
strength to meet this terrible crisis. They 
offered themsalves a sacrifice for the truth. 
Long, and with deep emotion, did I look 


upon this great altar of the blood of these 
humble but truly heroic martyrs. I had 
read their history, but it was something more. 
to stand upon the place, and let the moun- 
tains tell me. Memory would not rest. 
Imagination, prompted by a bleeding heart, 
placed the scene before me. I seemed to see 
it all as if it were now present. But among 
that band of believing sufferers there was 
one that most of all fixed my attention. 

Upon those sharp and lofty cliffs stood the 
Waldensian mother. In her poverty she 
wrapped her coarse garments around her, and 
pressed her naked feet upon the rocks. With 
one hand she clasped her infant to her bosom, 
and, with the other lifted in earnest prayer, 
which the strong faith of Christianity en- 
abled her to remember and to forgive her 
persecutors, she awaited the fatal moment. 
Cruelty triumphed over love and mercy. 
And it is not surprising that nations were 
filled with sorrow and shame, and that the 
heart of humanity wept, when it was told 
that the mother and her infant -were hurled 
down the rocks. 

The story of the Waldenses, which con- 
stitutes at the same time the brightest and 
the darkest page of history, illustrates one 
great truth, namely, that one of the great 
forces of Christianity, perhaps its greatest in 
its contest with the evils of the world, is its 
ability of patient and forgiving endurance 
and suffering. The woman and child of these 
celebrated mountains, in consenting to be im- 
molated on the rocks, fought a greater and 
more effective battle for truth and freedom 
than the battles of Marathon and Yorktown. 
They taught the world how to conquer. No 
marble column marks their grave; but the 
muuntains are their monument, and their 
memorial is in the bosom of God. 





DO SOMETHING, 


A writer in one of the papers gives a sug- 
gestive bit of experience thus: “I heard a 
sermon once from an itinerant preacher on 
benevolence. I thought the effort very lean, 
but one thing impressed me a little. ‘Go,’ 
said Le, ‘and do something after I have done 
preaching. Have it to say when I come back, 
four weeks hence, that you have done some- 
thing, and my word and God’s word for it, 
= will be a better and a happier man.’ I 

new a poor widow living on the edge of some 
woods about a mile from my home. Her hus- 
band had been dead two or three years, and 
| with three helpless littl» girls she had a hard 
| conflict with poverty. I had often spoken 
kindly to her, and thought my duty was 
ended when the words were uttered; but 
when the sermon of the old white-acaded 
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preacher was done, the resolution was formed 
to ‘go and do something.’ Next day I visited 
the cellar, and measured out a bushel of pota- 
toes, a bushel of apples, and a variety of other 
things, and having put them into a wagon, 
started for the cottage of the widow. A 
load of wood, for which I paid three dollars 
oe me. An hour’s drive brought both 
oads in front of the house, and when my ex 
planation was given, there were wet eyes and 
warmer hearts inv both parties. The widow 
wept for joy, and the children joined in, while 
I, finding my feelings too much for my 
strength, had to give way also to tears. The 
act was one that gave me a new spiritual 
start; and when the preacher came back, I 
thought the disc~urse one of the most eloquent 
[ had ever listened to. The change was in 
myself, not in him or his preaching.”—- Once 
&@ Month. 
THE POWER OF WILL. 

It has been said that a man can do any- 
thing he resolves to do. This must, how- 
ever be taken with the limitation that he 
shall resolve to do only things that are pos- 
sible. Still, the saying is a deserved tribute 
te the will, as a force; for will isa force, 
and a tremendous one, sometimes; it cannot 
be seen, heard, nor handled; it is invisible, 
intangible, and inaudible; but yet it is a 
power, because it sets other powers and agen- 
cies in motion, and accomplishes great things 
through them. There are two kinds of 
will power—the agressive and the passive. 
The former generally takes the form of what 
we call enterprise; it dares to invade fields 
hitherto unexplored, or to essay objects that 
appear impossible of execution, and show to 
the world how much can be done with little 
means ; it is the chief element in the consti- 
tution of such men as Napoleon, Cesar and 
Cromwell. 

But the passive will power is an article 
much more needed by the common men in 
these days of imitation, when every ene tends 
to follow the example of the mass, and to 
do as others do, whether it be right or wrong. 
The agressive will acts on others and subdues 
them to its authority. The passive will acts on 
its owner and subdues him. It is a power of 
resistance, and is of infinitevalue in keeping of 
us anchored steadfastly to principle when we 
are in danger of being swept away by the 
tide of temptations around us. 

We see the full beauty and glory of a 
strong will when it is exerted to control self. 
Too often it is the main object of a powerful 
mind to govern others, to assert pre-eminence, 
to face opposition, and to shape destiny. But 
the grand sphere of the will is the govern- 
ment of our own passions, desires and emo- 





tions. To control and direct these aright 
needs all the moral energies and force that 
can be exerted. 

Power over self, to withstand temptation, 
to meet difficulty, to endure hardships, to 
make sacrifices—this alone can give the mind 
a resolute determination to duty, and can 
form the basis of a good and yirtuous char- 
acter. Weare all, and at times, yielding to 
something ; we are ever giving up one thing 
to avother, submitting to something or our- 
selves, or to outside influences. But the dif- 
ference between men is that some are weakly, 
welding up their better natures to what is 
low, sensual and degrading; while others 
bow only to the highest, resolutely keeping 
under a wise control their appetites, desires, 
and inclinations. He who possesses this at- 
tribute may be safe in the midst of moral 
perils, wherever he wills to be safe. He has 
only to will that he will not yield to tempta- 
tion,and the victory is won. Those feeble, will- 
less persons, who wish to do right, but are con- 
stantly yielding to the temptation to do 
wrong, are to be pitied; they are chips in & 
stream, that halt and whirl round in the eddy 
of good resolution for a time, to go on and 
down with the stream at last. They are not 
very evil at heart: but they are weak— 
mere creatures of circumstances, having no 
will power of their own to save them from 
the influences that push against them. 

Young people are assailed by temptation 
at almost every step they take, and they need 
a stern, resolute will to oppose them. Youth, 
joy, society, beauty, all combine to entice 
them out of the hard road to virtue, and 
unless they acquire the habit of resisting 
them they are in danger of being drawn ir- 
retrievably out of their bearings. Let no 
one suppose that he cannot contract this 
habit. Some have a strong will from birth, 
but others may cultivate it by careful prac- 
tice, and, when once acquired, it will repay 
all it has cost. But a beginning must be 
made in youth. Wrestle with sinall tempta- 
tions at first, and overcome them ; the vic- 
tory will inspire confidence, and each new 
triumph will strengthen the soul for mortal 
wrestle with the greater dangers that all are 
called to meet some time in life-—American 
Protestant. 





AGE, 


Age is such a different thing in different 
natures. One man seems to grow more avd 
more se}f@h as he grows older ; and in another 
the slow fire of time seems only to consume, 
with fine, imperceptible gradations, the yet 
lingering selfishness in him, letting the light 
of the kingdom, which the Lord says is within, 
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shine out more and more, as the husk grows 
thin and is ready to fall off, that the man, 
like the seed sown, may pierce the earth of 
this world, and rise into the pure air and 
wind and dew of the second life. The face 
of a loving old man is always to me like a 
morning moon, reflecting the yet unrisen sun 
of the other world, yet fading before its ap- 
proaching light, until, when it does rise, it 
pales and withers away from our gaze, ab- 
sorbed in the source of its own beauty. 
G. McDona.p. 


——Kind Christian love hath taught the lesson 
That they who merit most contempt and hate, 
Do most deserve our pity. 








2 Soopage 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





To the Editors. 

As the “ Scraps” published in the Jntelli- 
gencer are very precious to me, I have thought 
the letter I herewith send you might profita- 
bly find a place among them. It speaks of 
personal experience, and there may be others 

aunder like trials to whom these cheering 
words may be acceptable. re 


I have often had thee in near remembrance, 
though I have not manifested it. I value 
the expressions of earnest resolve and desire 
for the things which belong to our highest 
interest, too much, lightly to esteem any op- 
portunity of receiving them, and I would not 
willingly turn away the comfort that is de- 
rived therefrom. 

I find it a truth, that “In the world ye 
shall have tribulation, but in Me peace.” 
There are trials and conflicts met with in 
mingling with our fellow-men, over which we 
have no control, which tribulate the spirit 
and bring seasons of depression; these are 
incideat to humanity; none escape them. 
Kindred spirits are removed to a higher and 
better home, ties strong and true are sundered, 
and our enjoyment marred. Some we love 
are racked with suffering of body or of mind, 
and our sympathetic nature leads us to suf- 
fer for and with them; others to whom we 
are bound by ties of relationship, are wan- 
dering in forbidden paths, rushing onward to- 
ward those shoals and rocks on which 
they are liable to be wrecked ; and while we 
feel powerless to save, the heart bleeds and 
suffers, and were it not for that blessed prom- 
ise, “ But in Me ye shall find peace,” where 
would we poor, frail, finite mortals be? 

Turning from these outward scenes of con- 
flict to our own inner life, we also find much 
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tribulation. Notwithstanding our earnest re- 
solves, some passion or propensity gains the 
mastery, and as we view the record of each 
day’s experience, we find how numerous have 
been our missteps, and under these reflections 
and the consciousness that we have been un- 
watchful and unfaithful, the spirit is troubled, 
and often doubts assail, depression follows, 
and we almost feel that we are undone, Yet 
in this condition have we not sometimes felt 
an influence, gentle, yet awe-inspiring, speak- 
ing to all the troubled thoughts “ peace, be 
still?” When in a realization of our insuf- 
ficiercy, our utter helplessness and depend- 
ence, we turn trustingly to this Divine and 
gentle influence, and raise our aspirations to 
our Helper for assistance ; ah! then we real- 
ize, “ In Me ye shall find peace.” 

Contemplate our relationship to Deity as 
we may, if we trace His goodness and mercy 
in all His manifestations to and dealings with 
us, there is much to encourage us to hope on, 
and struggle bravely with all our surround- 
ings, for the promises are sure and abundant. 

Why should I write thus to thee? It has 
not been the result of premeditation, but as I 
put my pen to the paper to trace the thoughts 
und feelings which might arise, these views 
presented, and I penned them. They may 
arouse a train of thought which will interest, 
if it does not benefit. Has thy spirit been 
clouded, while amid its sorrows and forebod- 
ings thy face has assumed a pleasant ex- 
terior? Has thy secret sigh been heared 
only by the ear that is ever open to hear 
the sighing of the poor? And have thy 
tears flowed unseen by human eye? If in- 
deed it has been so with thee, then have I 
been led thus to sympathize and to encour- 
age. 
yi" Teacher of the little flock entrusted to 
thy care, thou hast felt the responsibility of 
implanting lessons which shall mark their 
future course, and produce good results ; and 
this has made thee fear for thyself, and led 
thee to watch closely thy own actions and 
impulses, and perhaps to doubt thy own 
standing with the All-wise in the progress of 
the spirit-life. Ah! out of this exercise will 
grow plants that shall be an honor to the 
Great Husbandman, and thou wilt bless the 
hour when out of all these tribulations the 
Master bringeth thee peace. How such ex- 

rience qualifies us to feel for others who are 
battling with life’s woes, and encourage them 
to look to that Power which can alone pre- 
serve. 

May we then, dear friend, take courage, 
and look upon these apparent ills of life as 
means of purification; we shall then be 
able with renewed energy to press onward 
amid all our varied trials. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
il PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 20, 1872. 


A correspondent (E. R.), a communication 
from whom will be found in this number, en- 
quires whether the editors are willing that thc 
Intelliyencer should be used as a medium for 
conveying, from time to time, “‘some consid- 
erations which he feels impressed to offer to 
Friends, bearing on the immediate wants 
and interests both of their Society and the 
general cause of religious improvement.” He 
also expresses the wish that “a little more 
freedom may be granted him than it is the 
habit of the Intelligencer to accord ;” in other 


words, that we should not feel responsible for | 


what he presents, while we exercise our right 
to comment and object. 

In reply, we would say that the mere fact 
that our correspondent is not in outward 
membership with Friends is no good reason 
why his articles should not appear in onr 
paper, provided they have intrinsic merit. 
His belief that several important practical 
errors have been committed by Friends, as a 
body, which have greatly impaired their use- 
fulness, and resulted in a decline, &c., is, we 
are aware, shared by some concerned minds 
within our pale. But the decline itself, as 
well as the cause to which it is attributed, is 
at least doubtful. We are apt to form our 
conclusions from the limited view immediate- 
ly around us. In some places there are, no 
doubt, unmistakeable evidences of decline, not 
only in numbers, but in what is of far more 
inportance—spiritual life; but in other parts 
there are evidences of increased life and vigor. 
If, however, it can be shown tliat any of our 
laws or usages are hindering the growth of 
that life which it is the avowed object of our 
religious organization to foster and protect, 
we are bound not only to examine the sub- 
ject, but to do so with a willingness to be con- 
vinced. We are not afraid of a comparison 
of views if made in a Christian spirit. It is 
the want of this spirit,—the attitude which 
says I am right and thou art wrong,—rather 
than mere difference of opinion, that has 
caused, and ever will cause, disunity and 
estrangement. If the essays of our corres- 
pondent should prove to be suitable for our 
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paper, (of which we must necessarily be the 
judges,) we shall not regard him as “an 
enemy because he tells us the truth.” 

It may moderate a too warm zeal for the 
remedying of errors and defects to remember 
that, while in our own individual cases the 
work cannot be set about too soon, it is very 
different where the reform contemplated is 
that of a religious organization composed of 
individuals of varied mental traits and dif- 
ferent growths of religious experience. Here 
the parable of the (tares and the wheat) 
may be instructively applied. It may be 
wise to let them grow together until the har 
vest, (the season of ripeness.) But in the 
meantime we are not to call tares wheat, nor 
cease to point out that, while the one is for 
the “ garner,” the other is for the fire. 

Tae Beauties or Upsam.—From the 
Philadelphia Publishing Co. we have received 
this compilation from the sthetic Letters 
and other works of a thoughtful and elegant 
writer, Thomas C. Upham, Prof. of Mental 
Philosophy, &c., in Bowdoin College. The 
compiler, Margaret H. Morris, of this city, 
tells us ina short preface: “It has proveda 
pleasant diversion in hours of pain to select 
and arrange these gems from the writings of 
a favorite author.” No doubt the good words 
which gave our friend consolation in suffer- 
ing, by calling to the Source of all comfort, 
will have power to encourage and strengthen 
others. ; 

A condensed little book of travel, poetry 
and refined sentiment, it will be acceptable to 
many who have not time to master the com- 
plete works of Upham. An extract from the 
work will be found in the present number. 











Tue Inpians.—We doubt not that many 
of our readers have noticed with interest the 
various letters published by us this season 
from the Agents and others among the In- 
dians that are under the care of our Yearly 
Meeting. 

These letters have shown that the. friends 
who are stationed among the Indians have 
found encouragement to persevere in their 
efforts to elevate the social condition of the 
tribes under their care; they still continue 
to solicit aid from the Indian Aid Associa- 
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tions, in order to carry out their benevolent 
ideas in such matters as are not considered 
by our Yearly Meeting Committee to come 
properly under its charge. 

By reference to the acknowledgments 
printed in this number, it will be seen that 
the irterest aroused in the cause has been 
wide spread and general. 

Liberal contributions in goods have been 
sent from friends in more than twenty coun- 
try places, who have also furnished in cash 
$763.20, making, with city subscriptions of 
$510, the total cash receipt of the Central 
Committee to the 1st inst., $1273.20. 

This represents only a part of what has 
been done, as the Philadelphia Aid Associa- 
tion, we are informed, has also collected in 
this city about $1300, nearly all of which has 
been expended for goods. Some of these have 
been sent forward in the piece, to be made 


‘into garments at the Agencies. It has been 


a favorite policy in the Indian schools to 
teach the children to make their own cloth- 
ing, and the effort has, we learn, been attend- 
ed with much success. 

The Philadelphia Aid Association has also 
prepared and sent large supplies of clothing 
for women and children, and has bought and 
forwarded considerable amounts of ready- 
made clothing for men and boys. 

We are pleased to see the growing interest 
evinced in this important concern. Notwith- 
standing the liberality hitherto shown, many 
pressing wants remain to be supplied, and 
those of onr readers who have not contribu- 
ted to the cause, but who wish to do so, can 
send their contributions to John Saunders, 
Treasurer of the Central Committee. 


“ House or REFORMATION AND INsTRUC 
TION FoR CoLorRED CHILDREN.”—A pam- 
phlet containing an act of incorporation by 
the General Assembly of Maryland, for the 
establishment of an institution under the 
above title, has been sent us from Baltimore. 
We cordially hail all right efforts for the 
protection and improvement of youthful of: 
fenders. The effects of incarcerating chil- 
dren with confirmed criminals must be dele- 
terious. At an age when most susceptible of 
impressions, these children, many of them 
not really vicious or evilly disposed, become 


oO wm fu 


schooled in wickedness by daily companion- 
ship with vicious persons. “The plan pro- 
posed to be adopted” by the managers of the 
institution, “is that known as the Farm 
School System, or as it is called in several 
States in which it is adopted, Reform School.” 

The Board of Managers, in their appeal to 
the public, thus speak of the class they spec- 
ially desigr to benefit : 

“We have a large colored population 
among us, and,while we are so dependent upon 
their labor, and they fill so important a 
place in the political economy of the State, 
it is not desired that it should be otherwise. 
This large population, who have heretofore 
been deprived of all the benefits of educa- 
tion, are now thrown upon us in a deplorable 
state of ignorance, and, as ignorance and 
crime go hand in hand, the class of juvenile 
offenders in question must of necessity be 
large, for they in their ignorant and be- 
nighted condition, cannot be expected to rise 
superior to the favored race, to all of whom 
the school and the church are ever open, 
and charity, both private and public, stands 
ready to help with quantal hand. The 
need of agricultural labor throughout our 
State, as well as the great want of competent 
house servants, is daily becoming more press- 
ing, while the material for intelligent pote 
is becoming contaminated in our prisons, or 
growing up in idleness and vice in our lanes 
and alleys, and rapidly becoming an element 
of danger, when it should be one of strength 
in society. 

The management of the House of Refuge 
is constantly being importuned by the Courts 
and by committing magistrates in all parts 
of the State tu receive colored boys convicted 
of minor offences, but that institution is pro- 
hibited by its charter from taking them, 
hence, the pressing necessity of immediate 
action, so that the benefits of the Act of In- 
corporation may be cenferred without delay 
upon this unfortunate class of beings, against 
whom all institutions are closed except the 
ee and barred doors of the jail or State 

rison.” 


The Maryland Legislature at its last ses- 
sion appropriated the sum of $10,000 towards 
its establishment, and charitable citizens 
have promised liberal donations, so we hope 
ere long to hear of its being in successful 
operation. 





Never does a man know the force 
that is in him till some mighty affection 
or grief has humanized the soul.—F. W. Rob. 
ertson. 
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MARRIED, 


f.,TOWNSEND—SAUNDER3.—On the 11th inst., 
according to the order of the Religious Society ef 
Friends ander the care of Green street Monthly 

Meeting, John P. Townsend of Bucks Conaty, Pa., 

and Mary, daughter of Sarah and the late Mac- 
herson Saunders of this city. 

FiELD—BARNES —On Fourth day, the 10th of 
First month, 1872, at the residence of Wm. C. 
Field, Greenwich, Con1., unier the care of Par- 
chase, N. Y , Monthly Meeting, of which both are 
members, Jam-s Field of Portland, Oregon, to 
Pheb» Barnes of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KENT—MOSHER.—On Twelfih mo. 21st, 1871, 
by the approval of Philaielphia Monthly Meeting, 
at the house of the bride’s p»rents, Stephen aad 
Elizabsth M. Cox, Samuel C. Kent of Richmond, 
Va., to Emma C. Mosher of the former place. 


—_—_——— ee 


DIED. 


H!LUBORN.—On the Second inst., of diphtheria, 
Mary Letitia, daughter of Amos and Rachel W. Hill- 
born, aged 6 years. 

HILUBYRN.—On First monta 7th, Mary Hill- 
boro, agad 75 years, an esteemed m-~mber of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

RO3EKRANS.—On the 13th of 12th mo., 1271, at 
the residence of Samuel Cary, Albany, N. Y., Al- 
mira M. Rosekrans, in the 79 h year of her age. 

Thus has another faithfal standard-baarer pissed 
from amongst u3. We fevl that in the departare of 
this dear friend, our Society has met with no com- 
mon loss. Having r-ceived the five talents and 
faithfully improved them she waa a most valuable 
and efficient member. Of quick perception and 
sound judgment, her express+d views in relation to 
the business brouzht before us, always claimed re- 
spectfal.attention, and her simple presence seemed 
to give dignity to our meetings. Few have had to 
pass through such ordeals of domestic affliction, yet 
placiog hef dependence on the all sustaining arm, 
she was enablei tg rise above all and come out as 
gold doubly refined. Her sickness was short and 
most severe. We feel assured she has entered that 
city ‘that has no need of the sun, nvither of the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God doth 
lighten :t, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

Her faneral took place on the 15th, at Friends’ 
meeting house, and was largely attended by her 
many friend:. 

THOMPSON.—Oo the 5th of 7th mo last, at her 
residence, in the 56th year of her age, Elenor, wife 
of William B. Thompson, and daughter of Thomas 
and the late Mary Thorp. 

Daring a short and severe illness she evinced, by 
her calmness and resignation, that all was peace 
and the summons not uolookei for. She was a de- 
votei wife, an aff-ctionate mother and a ready sym- 
pathizer with the afflicted of every class. She was 
a member cf Deerfield Monthly Meeting, Morgan 
County, Ohio. 

BROWN.—In Pickering Township, Canada West, 


on the 9th of Ist mo., 1872, Jane W., wife of Sher- 
man Brown. 





NOTICE. 


A stated meeting of Friends’ Charity Fael Asso 
ciation will be held on Seventh day evening, the 
20th inst., inthe Monthly Meeting room of Friends’ 
meeting-house on Race street, at 7 o’clock. 

Wx. Heacock, Clerk. 
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NOTICE. 


All the volumes of Friends’ Intelligencer, in its 
present octavo form, have been presented to the 
Swaithmore College Library, and as it is desirable 
to have it complete from the beginning, any per- 
son having volumes 1 to 9 inclusive, to donate to 
that Institution, will gratify the frieods particularly 
interested by sending them to this office. 

——.46—-———___—__—_ 

We invite the attention of our benevolent readers 
to the ‘*Central Employment Assoviation,”’ an As- 
sociation of women in ‘he Northern Liberties, whose 
object ia to farnish employment in sewing to poor 
women, and the garments thus madeare distributed 
gratuitously among the poor and needy. This ex- 
cellent Association is now nearly out of funds, and 
solicits subscriptions and donatious, which may be 
sent to either Elizabeth F. Williams, 617 Franklin 
St., President, or Margares S. Conard, 821 Marshall 
St., Treasurer. 
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From The [London] Herald of Peace. 
THE WAR HIsTORY OF CHRISTIAN EUROPE, 
FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY WILLIAM STOKES. 


In the year 312-13, Constantine published 
his famous edict of universal toleration,” 
which did him honor and gave repose to the 
empire ; but how can it be accounted for 
that the same Christian Emperer should, eight 
years afterwards (321), also publish a procla- 
mation in favor of one of the grossest imposi- 
tions of paganism, the art of divination?* That 
in the spirit of a general tolerance he should 
permit his pagan subjects to follow their mis- 
guided faith unmolested, until better instruct- 
ed by Christian teaching, would have been 
commendable ; but to favor divination by a 
direct public proclamation was to “serve two 
masters” in a way that degraded the possessor 
of the Roman throne to the level of a paltry 
time-server. Nor was this all, nor by far the 
blackest stain upon his character. His eld- 
est son, Crispus, whose education had been 
entrusted to Lactantius, “‘the most el »quent of 
the Christians,” excited, from some cause or 
other, his father’s jealousy and suspicion. 
“He deserved the esteem, and he engaged 
the affections, of the court, the army, and the 
people”; but this “ dangerous popularity,” as 
Gibbon remarks, caused his early destruction 


by “the hand of the executioner, or by the 


more gentle operation of poison.” And this 
was done by “order of the Emperor,” 
his father, and that Emperor was no other 
than Constantine the Great.t 

Such, in substance, was the character of 
Constantine, and we who are privileged to 


*History of the Church. Vol. [. p. 106. 


¢This jadicial murd’r took place at Pola in Istria. 
On discovering his guilty mistake, Constantine 
bitterly deplored his folly and built 1 monument 
to the memory of his son.—See Gibbon, Chap. 
xviii. 
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look back upon the man and his age, through 
the vista of fifteen centuries, are far better 
able to judge him by the rules of a rigid im- 
partiality than those who lived in the same 
period. That he was a successful politician 
none can deny; butthat he favored Christi 
anity for its own sake has never yet been 
proved, and never can be. So far as the 
Christian profession served his political 
purposes, so far was it incorporated in his 
state policy ; but there is no reason whatever 
for believing that the monarch would, under 
any supposable circumstances, have been a 
martyr to the faith which he deemed it expe- 
dient to employ. Of that faith he was the 
imperial professor, and no more. Yet from 
the history of Constantine some few valuable 
lessons may be learned and pondered to ad- 
vantage. 

1st. In no portion of the life of that emi- 
inent monarch can it be discovered that he 
was at all acquainted with the practical 
rules of the Christian system which lie 
professed to revere. He gave no proof 
that he had ever read, or heard of, such 
injunctions as these: “Love your enemies ; 
do good to them that hate you.” “ If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” ‘“ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
‘ evil with good.” Nor does he appear to have 
had the slightest knowledge of the great 
Apostle’s words, “ For the weapons of our 
warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strongholds.” All 
these, and numbers more of similar import, 
were a dead letter to Constantine ; and, so 
far as his creed and character were cencerned, 
they might as well have never been written 
at all. 

2nd. It is deplorably manifest that the 
higher ranks of the clergy of that period, 
were wanting in faithfulness in the discharge 
of their sacred functions as the ministers of 
peace in a warlike court. Both Lactantius 
and Eusebius had. frequent, if not constant 
access to the palace; the one as tutor to 
Crispus, the eldest son of the Emperor; and 
the other as the chief religious instructor of 
that monarch. “Constantine, though a much 
better man than his predecessors, was yet but 
a man of the world; and from all that we 
can gather, Eusebius did not possess enough 
of the genuine spirit of Christianity to cor- 
rect those deteriorations which the sunshine 
of princely favor was likely to produce. In- 
deed, prelatical pride had been rising very 
high for a century before this.”* It was 
disgraceful to the less enlightened fathers ‘of 
the second and third centuries that, even ia 


*Sabine’s History of the Christian Church, 
p. 130. 
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the midst of trial and tribulation, they bor- 
rowed a momentary succor from the profession 
of falsehood ; but the same expedient was 
still more shameful to Eusebius, who flourish- 
ed during the prosperity of the Church, whose 
age and more extensive learning left him no 
excuse in ignorance or inexperience, and 
whose great name and unquestionable piety 
gave sanction and authority to all his opin- 
ions.”* Were these pious “ fathers” at all 
adapted to hold in check, the pride, ambition, 
or warlike tendencies of a Constantine ? And 
is there any evidence that they ever made the 
attempt? Even that mild historian, Milner, 
admits the utter incompetency of such a man 
as Eusebius when he writes: “ Neither in 
Constantine, nor in his favorite bishops, nor in 
the general appearance of the Church, can we 
see much of the spirit of godliness ; pompous 
apparatus, augmented superstitions and un- 
meaning forms of piety, much show and little 
substance, appear. This is the impression 
which the account given by Eusebius has left 
on my mind.”+ If such were the teachers of 
Constantine, should it excite any surprise, 
that he became a warrior instead of a 
saint ? 

3rd. Constantine, by uniting the practice 
of war with the Christian profession, inflict- 
ing a lasting injury upon the cause of true 
religion in leading the community to believe 
that there was no incompatibility between 
the two. As head of the Roman world, he 
exhibited in his own person a mass of contra- 
dictions and incongruities. In one place he 
was the professed man of peace, in another, 
the man of blood. Here he spoke asan_an- 
gel of mercy—there the demon of destruction, 
On one occasion he bowed before the cross of 
an infinite love ; on another he offered whole 
hecatombs of human victims at the shrine of 
the god of war. His life abounded with in- 
consistencies, and never a man sat upon & 
throne who committed more evil, in the pres- 
ence of so many golden opportunities for 
becoming a blessing to all mankind. As a 
warlike potentate he was a man whose like 
it will be a mercy to the world never to see 


again. 

e Well would it have been had Lactantius 
reiterated in the palace the heavenly senti- 
ments he expressed in those days of sorrow 
when he gave his first apology to the world. 
In those times of purer fidelity he did honor 
to the Christian name; but court favor had 
not then cooled the zeal of the primitive con- 
fessor. His glowing words were: “ Relig- 
ion is defended, ney killing, but by dying; 
not by cruelty, but by patienca; not by 

*History of the Church. Society for the Diffusion 


of Kuowleige, Vol. I. p 88. 
{Milner’s History. Vol. Il. p. 37. 
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wickedness, but by faith. Would you defend | lon, upon the reward of a few shillings per 
religion by blood, by torments, by evil ?| head being offered by the authorities, 3500 
Religion is not thus defended, but pollutec | were dispatched in leas than three years by 
and violated. For nothing is so voluntary | the natives. Sheffield alone requires annually 
as religion, in which, if the mind of the| the slaughter of a large army of the huge 
worshipper is averse, it is donc away, it is| pachyderms, estimated some years ago at 
void. We do not demand that our God, | 22,000, to furnish ivory for the various arti- 
who is the God of all, be worshipped unwill- | cles produced in its manufacturing establish- 
ingly by any ; and if He be not worshipped, | ments; and every civilized country needs a 
weare notangry. Weconfidein His majesty, | supply of the material for the useful and or- 
who is able to avenge such contempt of| namental arts. Hence, not being prolific, it 
Himself, as well as the labors and injuries of | is by no means improbable that long before 
His servants ; and therefore when we suffer | our human story is over, the elephant will be 
such evils, we do not even by word resist; | numbered with extinct species.—The Metho- 
bat, not acting as men who wish to appear | dist. 

the avengers of their deities, we leave ven- 
geance to God.” 

Had these noble truths prevailed in the 
palace of the Cesars, it would have been a 
pleasure, and not pain, to review the age of 
CoNnsTANTINE THE GREAT. 





























PHANTOM LIMBS. 


A late number of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
has an article by Dr.S8. Wier Mitchel in re- 
gard to sensations experienced after a limb 
has been amputated. 

It has long been known to surgeons that 
when a limb has been cut off the sufferer does 
not lose the consciousness of its existence. 
This has been found to he true in nearly every 
such case. Only about five per cent. of the 
men who havesuffered amputation never have 
any feeling of the part as being still present. 
Of the rest, there are a few who in time come 
to forget the missing member, while the re- 
mainder seem to retain a sense of its existence 
so vivid as to be more definite and intru- 
sive than is that of its truly living fellow- 
member. ; 

A person in this condition is haunted, as it 
were, by a constant or inconatant fractional 
phantom of so much of himself as has been 
lopped away—an unseen ghost of the lost part, 
and sometimes a presence made sorely incon- 
venient by the fact that while but faintly felt 
at times, it is at others acutely called to his 
attention by the pains or irritations which 
it appears to suffer from a blow on the stump 
or a change in the weather. 

There is something almost tragical, some- 
thing ghastly, in the notion of these thousands 
of spirit limbs haunting as many good soldiers 
and every now and then tormenting them with 
the disappointments which arise when, the 
memory being off guard for a moment, the 
keen sense of the limb’s presence betrays 
the man into some effort, the failure of 
which of a sudden reminds him of his 
loss. 

Meny persons feel the lost limb as pre ~ 
the moment they awaken from the mercifu 
stupor of the ether given to destroy the tor- 
ments of the knife ; others come slowly to this 
consciousness in days or weeks, and when the 
wound has healed ; but, asa rule the more 
sound and serviceable the stump, especially if 


ELoQuENce, except in very rare cases, is 
only of its own day. It addresses the mind, 
the feelings, the passions, the interests of its 
own immediate audience. It grows out of the 
circumstances of the times ; with the change 
of those circumstances it mostly loses its 
power and influence. Even pulpit eloquence 
—though it dwells on subjects of enduring 
importance, though its great truths are eter- 
nal, unvariable as Christianity itself—is 
hardly an exception. The Christianity of one 
age, of one social state, not only of one form 
of religious creed, but of one phase of religious 
interest and emotion, is not entirely and ab- 
solutely the Christianity of another, certainly 
not of all ages.— Dean Milman, 





EXTINCTION OF THE ELEPHANT. 


According to the People’s Magazine, there 
is reason to apprehend, at no distant day, 
the almost total extinction of this noble and 
valuable animal. It says that an enormous 
number of them are destroyed in the course 
of every year ; often as unpleasant neighbors 
to man in the wild state, prone to make havoc 
with the rice and grain field, but far more 
persistently and fu ly to meet the demands 
of commerce for the ivory of their tusks. 
Though the largest and strongest of all ex- 
isting quadrupeds, the animal is very readily 
decoyed nto captivity in order to be domes- 
ticated, and is as easily slain by the hunter’s 
rifle. The great bull elephant of three tons 
weight—leader of a herd—generally falls 
lifeless in an instant, if a ball is skilfully 
planted in the eye, or at the base of the trunk, 
or behind the ear; and sportsmen have been 
known to kill right and left one with -each 
barrel. 


In part of the northe:n province of Cey- 
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an artificial limb be worn, the more likely is | always acutely conscious of the limb as still 


the man to feel faintly the presence of his 
shora member. Sometimes a blow on the 
stump will reawaken such consciousness, or, as 
happened in one case, a reamputation higher 
up the limb will summon it anew into seeming 
existence. 
A SHOCKING EXPERIMENT. 

In many, the limb may be recalled to the 
man by irritating the nerves in its stump. 
Every doctor knows that when any part of a 


nerve is excited by a pinch, a tap, or by elec- | ually warned him. 


tricity—-which is an altogether harmless means 
—the pain, if it be a nerve of feeling, is felt as 
if it were really caused in the part to which the 
nerve finally passes. A familiar illustration is 
met with when we hurt the “crazy-bone” be- 
hind the elbow. This crazy-bone is merely 
the ulnar nerve, which gives sensation to the 
third and fourth fingers, and in which latter 
parts we feel the numbing pain of a blow on 
the main nerve. If we were to divide this 
nerve below the elbow, the pain would still 
seem to be in the fingers, nor would it alter 
the case were the arm cut off. When, there- 
fore, the current of a battery is turned upon 
the nerves of an arm-stump, the irritation 
caused in the divided nerves is carried to the 
brain, and there referred at once to all the 
regions of the lost limb from which, when en- 
tire, these nerves brought those impressions of 
touch or pain which the brain converts into 
sensations. As the electric current dis- 
turbs the nerves, the limb is sometimes call- 
ed back to sensory being with startling re- 
ality. 

On one occasion the shoulder was thus 
electrized three inches above the point 
where the arm had been cut off. Fortwo 
years the man had ceased to be conscious of 
the limb. Asthe current passed although ig- 
norant of its possible effect, he started up, cry- 
ing aloud, “Oh, the hand, the hand!” and 
tried to seize it with the living grasp of the 
sound fingers. No resurrection of the dead, 
no answer of a summoned spirit, could have 
been more startling. As the current was bro- 
ken the lost part faded again, only to be re- 
called by the same means. This man had 
ceased to feel his limb. With others it is a 
presence never absent save in sleep. “If,” 
says one man, “I should say, I am more 
sure of the leg which ain’t than of the 


one that are, I guess I should be about cor- 
rect.” 


ABSURD MISHAPS. 


sometimes remind men of the unreliability of 
these ghostly members, which seem to them so 
distinctly material. In one case, a man be- 
lieved for a moment that he had struck 
another with the absent hand. A very gallant 
fellow, who had lost an arm at Shiloh, was 
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present. On one occasion, when riding, he 
used the lost hand to grasp the reins, while 
with the other he struck his horse. He paid 
for his blunder with a fall. Sensitive people 
are curiously moved by the mental shock 
which comes from such failures of purpose. 
In one case, the poor fellow, at every meal 
for many months, would try to pick up his 
fork, and failing would be suddenly seized 
with nausea ; so that at last his wife habit- 


THE FIRST SCHOOL——-TO MOTHERS, 





Mother, on thy knee sits a blossom that 
has fruit to bear twice :—first in time, second 
in eternity. The fruit in both cases will, in 
great measure, depend on thee. Thy relation 
to that young immortal is the closest which 
natural affection can yield. Thou hast an 
entrance to that heart such as no other can 
ever possess. When no one else can under- 
stand its little wants, thou canst intuitively 
interpret its inarticulate mutterings, and un- 
erringly knowest how to gratify its desires, 
And soon does the tender one recognize thy 
superiority to all others. Its infant affections 
nestle around thee. 

The expressions of thy countenance are 
understood, ere thou mayest be aware, and 
go to form its character before it can intel- 
lectually apprehend the meaning of a sylla- 
ble of spoken language. Ere yet it has ut- 
tered, “Ta, ta,” under thy maternal influence, 
its moral nature—the basis of character— 
has begun totake form. How important and 
responsible thy position! The germs of fu- 
ture feeling, thought and action, are embed- 
ded deep down ia the soul of thy little one; 
and art thou concentrating the proper influ- 
ences to develop these for truth, for virtue 
and for God? In a word, art thou living 
hourly properly impressed with the great yet 
cheering reality that God is the owner of thy 
babe, and that He has entrusted it to thy 
care? Think of your child only as your 
own, and you will spoil it; think of it as 
God’s, and the thought will go far to assist 


you in the discharge of your duty.—British 
Workman. 





The greatest curse that can be entailed on 
mankind is a state of war. All the atrocious 
crimes committed in years of peace, all that 
is spent in peace by the secret corruptions, or 
by the thoughtless extravagance of nations, 
are mere trifles compared with the gigantic 
evils which stalk over this world in a state of 
war. ‘ Gop is forgotten in war; every princi- 
ple S Christianity is trampled upon.—Sidney 
Smith. 
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For the Children. God is love; and yet our Canary is one of 
GOD IS LOVE. the thousands of millions of creatures which 

The Bible does not say God is wisdom, | he has made happy. 
God is justice, God is mercy; it says God is| 4. Love seeks the good of others. Is 
wise, God is just, God is merciful; but it| everything good? When God created the 
does say, God is love. Love is not a single | earth, the grass, fishes, birds, cattle and man, 
trait in his character like the others, but his} he pronounced them good;” and nobody 
very life. His love is like the air—in and| would now say “wicked fishes,” “ sinful 
around and over and under everything; and cows,” “guilty birds;” such terms apply 
it is as easy to get away from the air as to get | only to man, fur man, you know, fell from 
away from Gad's love. We breath it in at] his goodness. We do wrong things, and dis- 
every breath we take. What does God’s| obey God, and are full of faults. We do 
love do? not love him or praise him; we had rather 

1. It takes care of the creatures he has | have our own way than do his will; and the # ? 
made. Do you know why God gave little | consequene is, we are very unhappy. But 
babies into the care of mothers? Because | God loves us still. He did not give us up; 
they love them so, ‘and therefore will take | he did not leave us to ourselves to die in our 
the best care of them. How tenderly a| sins; but he so loved us—I want you to mind 
mother tends her baby; how she sits up| that word so—* God go loved the world, that 
nights with it, if it is sick ; how on the look | he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
out she is, lest any harm happen to it. | ever believeth in him should not perish, but 

I had a little dog once sent to me from | have everlasting life.”- Oh yes, he sent Jesus 
Cuba. Cuba is a very hot country. The! to be our Saviour—to take our sins away. 
little dog had a fine silky hair to cover him | Io him we shall fiad purity; in him peace; 
When the cold weather came he shiverd very | !9 him we shall be happy—happy here, and 
much. Oh, we said, what will Zecky do in| bappy in heaven forever. Does not the Bible 
winter? But when wiater came his hair| truly say, God is Love? 
thickened, and he looked as if he were cov- | Ste? Sete ee 
ered with wool. He was certainly as warm f; 
as wool, and as white too. It was very curi-| ~ 








He whose burden has been light may speak 

eely of his grief, and lay his inmost experi- 

Gh ce ii died teahihed gine aah set Oe, bare, and find comfort init. A shallow “ 

care of this little dog which he had made. eee shallow consolation! Or -he may ° 
'exult in what he has done, and recount his 


7 y “ 
Whea 5 g° a sor York, and yee how | victories with joy, and delight in the praise. 
many people and houses there are, I wonder} B.¢ Solomon admonishes us more wisely 
ey en On enna npg One day's} when he says, “ Let another man praise thee 
eating would seem enough to starve the city | and eit iin owa lipa;” and this is quite as 
a ae ye pi cage te: paps - | true of churches or charitable institutions as 
act - Mesnene Clad amar dees iead aN ®- | of individuals. ‘There is too much advertis 
Boe . = ae SH08¢ | ing and self glorification of this sort, to the 
great grain fields in the West shall have rain injury both of the workers and the work. If 
we a} —— to grow oll the” summer | yo could but do whatever is to be done, 
1829 ll guedlomee any pbedege apne teeny Spee without letting the left hand know what the 


vested and ground, and sent by railroad and | -. . 
, P ld be better both for 
canal to New York, and so all the thousand | right hand doeth, it wou 
sanc’| giver and receiver. Weare commanded to 


and thousand mouths are fed; and not only let oar light shine; but the stress of the com- 


i) . Meee hee neve, ann Tak | mand is not on the shining. In fact, if there 


ae eat tak is li it will shine. Shining is the nature 
left his little bird in hia room when he went! is light it will shine 8 . 
away, and forgot to tell anybody to feed it. : Raaene Poa - ee aan 
The little bird starved to death. A father eS ee ae 


may sometimes be forgetful of the comfort | 2 when they see your good works, shall 
of his family, but God never forgets. “ Can | glorify not you, but God, the — — 
a woman forget her sucking child?” asks|‘° ‘” Fivavne. ee ft = a ei 
God. “Yea, she may forget,” he says, “yet works, whether acts of charity, of public 
will not I forget thee.” Oh, what love is | SPitit oF of religion, in such a manuer that 
that! ; | men ger er ge . sarge ae 2 the earn- 
3. Love tries to make others happy, |estness of their gratitude od, you are 
Pappy is this little bird. In lords 4 ee | rendering, without a — . te 
shine, hot or cold, it is ever singing its happy, very best service both to God and man.— 1”. 


happy song. When I see how beautifully midlets 


and wonderfully he has made the little crea-| Tae love principle is stronger than the 
ture, and put such a happy life in it, I say | force principle. 
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THE PAST AND COMING YEAR. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Wave of an awful torrent, thronging down, 
With all the wealth of centuries, to the cold 
Embraces of Eternity, o’erstrown 

With the great wrecks of empire, and the old 
Magnificence of nations, who are goue,— 

Thy last, faint murmur—tby d+ parting sigh, 
Along the shore of being, like a tone 

Thrilling on broken harp strings, or the aswell 
Of the chained wind’s last whisper—bath gone by, 
And thon bast floated from the world of breath 
To the still guidarce of o’ermastering death— 
Thy pilot to eternity.—Farewell ! 


Go, swell the throngfal past—go, blend with all 
The garner-d things of death ; and bear with thee 
The treasures of thy pi'grimage—the tall 

And beautiful dreams of Hope—the ministry 

Of Love and high Ambition. Man remains 

To dream again as idly ; and the stains 

Of passion wil! be visible once more. 

The winged Spirit will not be confined 

By the experience of thy journey. Mind 

Will struggle io its prison house, and still, 
With earth’s strong fetters binding it to ill, 
Unfurl the pinions fitted but to soar 

In that pure atmosphere, where spirits range— 
The home of high existence—where change 
And blighting may not enter. Love again 

Will bloom—a fickle flower—upon the grave 

Of old affections ; and Ambition wave 

His eagle-ylume most proudly, for the rein 

Of Conscien-e will bs loosened from the soul 
To give his purpose freedom. The control 

Of reason will be changeful, and the ties 

Which gather hearts together and make up 
The romance of existence, will be rent: 

Yea, poison wil be poured in Friendship’s cup ; 
And for Parth’s low familiar element, 

Even love itself forsake its kindred skies. 


‘ But not alone dark visions !—happier things 
Will float above existence, like the wings 

Of the starred bird of paradise; and Love 
Will not be all a dream, or rather prove 

A dream—a sweet forgetfulness—that hath 
No wakeful changes—ending but in Death. 
Yea. pure hearts shall be pledged beneath the eyes 
Of the beholding heaven, and in the light 

Of the love hallowed moon. The quiet Night 
Shall hear that language underneath the skies 
Which whispereth above them, as the prayer 
And deep vow isspoken. Passing fair 

And gifted creatures, with the light of trath 
And undebarred affection, as a crown, 

Restivg upon the beautiful brow of youth, 
Shall smile on stately manhood, kneeling down 
Before them, as to Idols. Friendsbip’s hand 
Shall clasp its brother’s ; and Affection’s tear 
Be sanctified with sympathy. The bier 

Of stricken love shall Jose the fears, which Death 
Giveth his fearful work, and earnest Faith 
Shall look keyond the shadew and the clay-- 
The pulseless eepulechre—the cold decay ; 

And to the quiet of the spirit-land 

Follow the mourned and lovely. Gifted ones, 
Lighting the Heaven of Intellect, like suns, 
Shall wrestle well with circumstance, and bear 
The agony of scorn—the preying care, 

Wedded to burning bosoms ; and go down 

In sorrow to the noteless sepulchre, 

With one lone hope embracing like a crown 
The cold and deatu-like forehead of Despair, 


N 


SO 
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That after times shall treasure up their fame 
Even as a proud inheritance and high ; 
And beautiful beings love to breathe their name 
With the recorded things that never die. 


























And thou, gray voyager to the breezeless sea 
Of infinite Oblivion— speed thou on: 
Another gift of time succeedeth thee 
Fresh from the hand of God ; for thou hast done 
The errand of thy Destiny; and none 
May dream of thy returning. Go—and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold, 
Eternal prison-house ;—the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 
Of worldly bearts—the miser’s dream of gold— 
Awbition’s grasp at greatness—the quenched light 
Of broken spirits—the, forgiven wrong 
And the abiding curse—ay, bear along 
These wrecks of thy own making. Lo—thy knell 
Gathers up the windy breath of night, 
Its last and faintest echo. Fare thee well ! 


— Boston Transcript. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


A little golden head close to my knee, 

Sweet eyes of tender gentianella blue 

Fixed upon mine, a little coaxing voice, 
Only we two— 


**Tell it again ’'—insatiate demand ! 
And like a toiling spider where I sat 
I wove and spun the many colored webs 
Of this and that— 


Of Dotty Pringle sweep'ng out her hall— 

Of Greedy Bear—of Santa Claus the good, 

And how the little children met the months 
Within the wood. 


‘Tell it again,’’—and though the sand-man came 
Dropping his drowsy grains in each blue eye, 
“Tell it again, ob, just once more,’’ was still 

The sleepy cry. 


My epring-time violet, early snatched away 
To fairer gardens all unknown to me— 
Gardens of whose invisible, guarded gates 
Ihave no key— 


I weave my fancies now for other ears, 
Thy sister blossom who beside me sits, 
Rosy, imperative, and quick to mark 
My lagging wits. 
Bat still the stories bear thy name, are thine, 
Part of the sunshine of thy brief, sweet day, 
Though in her little, warm and living hands 
The book I lay. 
Dedication poem of ‘‘ Susan Coolidge’s”’ new book. 





Casu Receipts of the Central Committee of the 
Indian Aid Associations of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for three months, from 10th month lat, 
18/1, to 1st month Ist, 1872: 

From Friends and others of Upper Green- 


Wielg Bhs digi wisest eie’s i panied ecatsiticlecebes $ 30 00 
Fallowfield, ......00. cssscsees eoeee Srskininctanhieial 50 00 
BORA s < ritesesa'sncosocws ccciscsceosn: cocsnceretsitdes 5 00 
Wield EU FIG og ins cin ns cinieniine cc eecnersacad > GAO 
Py ee ea ne Guinea banssbhacuen ements 63 00 
Pilon Qe Ti Wig cde cnt reveckesencevesansasses 50 00 
Weeodatnws Ba Za, seci setae snentinassectcTiqcctaieny 
Gwynedd,...... deossatensveds Pekdc0e) orineeshtuupiinad - 125 00 
Horsham, $1, $2, $3, $15, $68,............... 89 00 





Si on ee Renee 











From country associations and neighborhoods, 
goods have been received for the Indians as follows, 
viz. : 
From Upper Greenwich, bag and bundle; Willis- 
town, one box; Reading, one box; Mullica Hill, 
two boxes; Trenton, one box; Horsham, several 
bundles ; Davis Grove, Pa., one bundle; Makefield, 
two boxes and one barrel; Fallowfield, two hoxes ; 
Gwynedd, one box and one bundle; New Garden, 
one box ; Haddenfield, one box; Woodstown, one 
box ; London Grove, one box; Salem, N. J., one 
box; Abington Friends, one box; Mount Holly, N. 
J., one box; Chester, Pa., one bundle; Concord, 
one box; Providence, one box; West Chester, one 
box; Woodstown, N. J., one box; Evesham, N. 
J., one barrel. 
In addition to the above, there have been received 
a number of bundles from Friends in the city, and 
of goods from the Philadelphia Indian Aid Society, 
all of which, with the exception of five recently re- 
ceived, have been forwarded to the agencies under 
the care of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Jous Saunpers, 44 N. Fourth St. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 1st, 1872. 
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ITEMS. 


Aprasion or Coins.—A statement having been 
made that a single bank in London had lost $35,- 
000 ip one year by the abrasion of the gold coins, 
a practical philosopher visited the Bank of England 
in order to examine into the matter. This gentie- 
man reports that the whole breadth of a counter, 
upon which the sun happened to be shining, dis- 
played myriads of particles of gold, which had evi- 
dently been struck off, mainly, by the sharp edges 
of the steel shovels used to remove portions of the 
heap of sovereigus. It is also asserted that the 
milled edges of the sovereigns must assist in the 
mutual raspings of the coin.—Public Ledger. 


Setection or Insects ror Foop sy Birps.—Al- 
though we look, and with ample reason, to the 
birds as the main agency in destroying insects in- 
jurious to vegetation, observation shows that dif- 
ferent forms of insects are molested by them in very 
different degrees. This is especially the case in re- 
gard to the Lepidoptera, some forms of which are 
not touched by any birds whatever, and others 
again are devoured by some and spared by others. 
As a general rule, it is said that the most beautifal 
and brilliantly-colored Le; idoptera owe their safety 
to their tints, as the bird first attacks the most 
striking portion—namely, the red hinder wing, and 
the insect tears itself away and escapes. Hairy 
caterpillurs, again, are less eaten than the smooth 
Species, not only, perhaps, on account of their 
bristly covering, but their more nauseous taste. 
Thé'streaked caterpillars, spotted with yellow, are 
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Newton, Pa., Makefield, ............++ ehvincbeb - 32 00) usually refused, while all the smooth and dark 
Mount Holly, N. J ,..ceceseeceseeeseeeeesesen senses 26 00| kinds, especially those resembling plants in color 
Abington, .......cccccssecsecese sconces cence sseesacess 5 00] or of a reddish tint, are generally devoured with 
London Grove, .....+.ssseessseeceeesecennes seeeeeees 20 50 | great avidity.—Harper’s Magazine. 
Crosswicks, N. J.,......seeesseee secssseee <évehiliie 14 50 
Makefield, ...........scseee ceceeteceescececsceeecees 38 00 Ong Hunprep anv Sixty Miztnions or NEEDLES A 
GOMOOPG, ..000c.0ccce cevee sccdece.cossesecee wasseees - 27 00| Moyra.—Sewing needles are almost wholly of Eng- 
Middletown, ............0sccrscore dcavesabsuseseense 6 25] lisb manafacture, but a few German goods under 
Wilmington, Del.,........cc0esseeeecesseeeen eeeees 100 00] English brands reach the American market. In 
Bristol, ...002 0000s sccccccce.coces scnsosessoccecsoccs 14 00} England the manufacture has been systematized 
Third Haven, .......... Shastisinn < kaeehuspastaenss 15 00 | and simplified to such a degree that English labor 
always has a monopoly of the needie trade. A 
763 20 | needle passes throngh 120 operations, avd a child 
Philadelphia City, .........seseeeseeees 510 00} can control the machinery and turn the eyes of 
4,000 needles per hour. 
TIAN, sacdcs. ccnccccccccese covccescsnsessesesese $1273 20| The introduction of sewing machines restricts the 


increase in the sale of sewing needles, though they 
seem to hold to a very steady increase, in the 
United States, of about three percent. The sta- 
tistics published from Commissioner Young’s Ba- 
reau, in Washington, do not specify the importa- 
tion of specific items of small wares, all goods 
going under a general classification of the product 
they originate in. Hence the actual consumption 
of needles is something difficult to determine. The 
agents of the two leading makers in Boston, report 
the aggregate sold in Boston, New York aud Phila- 
delphia, as about one hundred and sixty millions 
of needles per month, running from 75 cents to $2 
per thousand. The sales chiefly are ov the num- 
bers from 5 to 10, while seven-eighths of these 
orders take the numbers of 7 ani8. Knitting and 
darning needles, that twenty-five years ago were 
sold in amount over double the sales of sewing 
needles, have dwindled to a very insignificant item 
of stock. They can hardly be said to sell now at 
one-twentieth of their fo mer amounts. Crochet 
needles have a very large sale, and have taken the 
place made vacant in stocks by the disuse of the 
darning and knitting needles.—£r. Paper. 


A Rassi’s Prayver in Concress.—The proceedings 
of the House of Representatives were opened with a 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Sola, Minister of the Portu- 
guese Synagogue, and Professor of Oriental Litera- 
ture in the McGill University, Montreal. Alludiog 
to the late treaty of Washington, the reverend 
gentleman returned thanks that the great evil of 
war had been thereby avoided, and he prayed that 
the words of the Chief Magistrate of the Republic 
may be realized, and thatthe example thus set may 
be everywhere followed, so as to restore to the pro- 
ductive industries of the world the millions of men 
now engaged in training and preparations for war. 
He asked a blessing on those two nations which had 
thus proclaimed the glad tidings of psace to the 
world, and that they be drawn yet nearer and near- 
er toeach other, in mutual esteem and confidsnes, 
not merely for their own welfare, but for the bless- 
ing of all the families of the earth, to which they 
are the hope and the teachers of liberty and en- 
lightenment.— Public Ledger 


Tue Philadelphia Press says: ‘‘ The Jewish Hos- 
pital Association, whose appeal for fifty thousand 
dollars is found elsewhere, sets a good example for 
all charitable enterprises when it declines to pay 
fifty per cent. commission on its collections through 
the device of a fair or bazaar, and asks outright 
and honestly for the cash. If the manner of get- 
ting and the means and motives of giving have 
anything todo with the virtue of alms and alms- 
giving, as was an old-fashioned idea, a large share 
of our modern charitable contributions if weighed 
in the balance would probabiy be found wanting. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 20, MONTH 20, , 1872 


SPE CIALI TIES! 


Three lots mxd Long Shawls, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shawils, bound. 

Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plam. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, ali sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 28e. 

50 doz. Hack Towels, large, at 25c. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by ex- 
} 


press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. Seventh’and Arch Strests.. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t,, Philads 


PLAIN BONNETS. | 


REBECCA RLKINTON sneceeds Exizasets Morais 
in making Plain Bonnets, at No. 711 Noble street, 
above Franklin, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


“VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE IN HARFORD 

County, Maryland, containing 156 acres more 
or less in Friends’ neighborhood, two miles from 
Little Falls meeting. Price $12,000; one-third or 
one-fourth cash, the balance en time to suit the 
purchaser. If not sold by the lst of Third month 
(March), will be to let to a good farmer. The 
buildings are a good and substantial two-story 
frame dwelling, with kitchen and wood-shed adjoin- 
ing; a good well of water under porch, and cistern 
pump in kitchen. Carrisge-house 24 by 40 feet ; 
corn loft above, and a large barn 30 by 50 feet (with 
cistern in the yard sufficiently large to hold water 
for the’ stock), and other necessary out-buildings. 
A large amount of fruit, viz., 200 bearing apple 
trees, cherries, pears, grapes, and one acre of culti- 
vated Rochelle or Lawton blackberries and other 
small fruits, This farm is in a good state of culti- 
vation, well fenced and well watered, and timber 
sufficient for the farm. For further particulars in- 
quire of MORDECAI PRICK, ‘near Friends’ Meeting- 
house and Fallston P. O., Harford county, or to the 
owner, ABRAHAM MERRITT, Bryantown, Charles 
Co., ‘Maryland. 1223 3m. 


7 ANTED, TO, COMPLETE A FILE, COPIES OF 
\\ Men’s Extracts Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for the years 1833-4, 5, 7, 9 & ’49, and Women’s 
Extracts for 1842 & ’9, and prior to 1840. Likewise, 
copies of the printed or written Extracts from 1827 
to 1749, and prior thereto. A liberal compensation 
will be paid for these if om to this office. 
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© No.l 47. 


| JAMES W, QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OFTIOTANS, MATHEMATICAL 
| PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
| MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


| Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
| Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
| Struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
| Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
jrometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhamakof 
Cols, Air Pampa, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &e. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
| tor each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘¢ 2. Optical — 





3. Magic Lanterns, 
4. Philosophical Instraments, 
35 ly 
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NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his new importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 

In shades manufactured expressly for him. 
Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 
price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRE3S CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double- weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. 

An early call is solicited, 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 





FARMS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved rea! estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
923 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a pieieiate assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY. | REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 'No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., 


| Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


ry 120 South Eleventh st., | FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


ees 





ole . 
es) PHILADELPHIA. eae 
ox st WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


lead and American Watches. . 
sa” Particular attention paid to repairing Fine | 
[34 ly. | 


Watches. W M ° H EACOC 1K > 


| 


aniene — ——_—— GENERAL 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
: (FURNISHING UNDE 2 
At the Office of PRIBNDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 144 North Seventh Street, | Steere 


There will be kept on hand for sale 907 FILBERT STREET, 
By JOHN COMLY, | Personal attention given at all hours and in all 
Besides a general assortment of | diseases. 1, 6-3mo. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, | Gaucational. 
Question Books for First-day School Use, | 


Frienps’ First-pay Scuoot Lisrary Books, 


ee OR er ee Rr er Rr ere rere rere re rere eee ere wee 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Especial attention being given to selecting such as | : 
have the approval of Committees of Examination. | an peetding Chios dae eee 
j , bn ? 


TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, | county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, | 18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 


: |thorongh. Terms mederate. For circulars, is 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. shh vither of the undersigned : " 

as a Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 

we +1 inl dg Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, EK. T. Heston, Jesse 

. | Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 

WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 

NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND | Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 

STRERT, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with | - — ~ . 


a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising CHESTER ACADEMY, | 


Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- 

lan, Oolung, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and good For Bovs an Firle 

at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the ee ys and Girls. — 

otly Tea Store in the city that deals exclusively in his Boarding and Day-School is located in the 

Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
Dealers .and families supplied at the lowest cash atten ; bon principal = “Th aa as 

: : : 3 ~ y. ere are two 
prices. Friends from the city or country ordering dapintimente—Primary and Acodenie. 
For Circulars, address 


by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 





last reduction. Remember the number, 112 South 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. 
WILLIAM INGR4&M, Tea Dealer, 
lst month 20th. 


"POUR MONTHS FOR 50 CTS. | 
GREAT SUCCESS. 


AMER. SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER. 


An Evangelica!, Undenominational 
Monthly, for Parents, Teachers and Scholars. With 
Sunday School Lessons, Exposition, Illustrations, 
Questions, Blackboard Exercises, &c., for each Sab- 
bath. 
This publication is designed to develop a greater 
depth and spirituality in the Sunday School work, 
looking beyond methods to results. 
} ‘erms for 1872—§ 1.50 a year in advance. 
CLUBS of ten or more (to one address) will re- 
ceive 6 Lesson Papers, free, with each coansiee 
monthly. Scholars’ Lesson Paper, monthly, with . : ‘ 
pvc fl every Sabbath, 12 cts. a year; or per Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. 
hundred $9 a year. Send 10 cents for Specimen| The Spring and Summer Session of this Institu- 
Copy, Lesson Paper, and our own List of Lessons | tion wall commence on the 19th of Second mo. next. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S — 
‘cientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXEs. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


A few students of either sex, who present testimo- 
nials of good more] character, will be admitted on or 
before 2d mo. Ist, 1872. For Catalogue, address 

1, 13-Imo. EDWARD H. MAGILL, Principal. 


I 


for i872, to All the branches comprising a thorough education 
J. W. McINTYBE, St, Louis, Mo, are carefully taught. Terms, $85 per Session of 
Bound Copies for 1870 and 1871, $2 each, postpaid. | twenty weeks. For Circulars and full particulars, 
Lesson Papers on Gospel of Matthew for 1870, and on ' address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Gospel of John for 1871, same price as 1872. lt. 1, 13-2m Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


Please seod for new Catalogue. 225.1y 
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